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the more impatient and extravagant by the piety of his consort, and by
the tenderness and condescension with which she always behaved towards
him; and in the return of a fit of mad jealousy he made her virtuous
conduct an argument for his suspicions. To know her interior he formed
a design of extorting from St John what she had disclosed to him in the
secret of confession, by which means he thought he should learn all the
private sentiments she had ever entertained concerning him. In this
view he sent for the holy man and at first began indirectly to sift him,
and at length openly put to him his impious questions. The saint, struck
with horror, represented to him in the most respectful manner possible
how notoriously injurious such a sacrilege was both to reason and religion.
But the emperor, who had been long accustomed to deal with slaves,
thought no one ought to resist his will. However, in the end, he dis-
sembled his rage; but the saint saw in his dark gloomy silence what he
was to expect from so revengeful a prince. It happened one day that
the tyrant finding a fowl not roasted to his taste at table, gave an order,
surpassing, if possible, the extravagances of Caligula or Heliogabalus,
that the cook should be immediately spitted and roasted alive at the same
fire at which the fowl had been dressed. The officers were preparing to
execute the barbarous sentence, which no one durst contradict, when
St John was informed of it; the poor servant was already pierced with
several spits and broiling before the fire when the saint ran in and threw
himself at the emperor's feet. Wenceslas neither listened to his remon-
strances nor regarded the threats of divine vengeance; but the more
earnestly the saint pressed him, the more outrageous he grew. At length
he commanded him to be thrown into a dungeon, where he lay several
days, rejoicing in his chains, being sensible that the true cause was his
former firmness in refusing to disclose the confession of the empress.
Nor did Wenceslas make a mystery of it; for he sent him this message:
that as long as he refused to disclose to him the confession of the empress
there was for him no hope of liberty. Yet, some days after, a gentleman
of the palace came with an order to release him, begging, in the emperor's
name, that he would forget the ill treatment he had received and dine the
next day with his majesty, who had prepared a great entertainment for
his sake, and to do him honour before his whole court. He was accordingly
treated with the greatest magnificence and exterior marks of esteem and
kindness. After the banquet Wenceslas dismissed all the rest and began
to discourse with the saint in private, first, about indifferent matters, but
in the end pressing him all manner of ways to lay open to him the con-
fession of the empress, promising secrecy and all honours and riches, and
threatening a reftisal with the most horrible tortures and death. The
saint answered firmly and made fresh attempts to satisfy him on the justice
and obligation of his silence. The tyrant at last gave orders that he should